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A LAY DISCOURSE. 




| HAT man is born with 
a religious nature, the 
whole history of the 
world gives evidence. 
The most degraded sa- 
vage in the remotest nooks of the 
earth worships God according to 
his light. It may be a stone, or 
an unclean beast, or an uncouth 
image ; but it is God to him — aw- 
ful, adorable, superhuman. He gives a 
portion of his living to it ; he works for it ; 
he pays it tribute j he gives to it his chil- 
dren or his wife, or inflicts upon his own 
body excruciating torments in its honor. 
All this goes to prove the intuition, deep 
as life itself, deathless as immortality, that 
is born with us, of the reverence we owe 
to that Supreme Being who made us what 
we are. 

According to the fashion of our spirits 
and the bent of our education, our wor- 
ship expresses itself. The most ferocious 
passions have shown themselves under the 
guise of religion ; its name has racked the 
world with tortures, has shed innocent 
blood, has begotten revolutions, has built 
fearful prison-houses, has set loose the 
blood-hounds of jealousy and fanaticism ; 
yet the religious sentiment was not to 
blame ; men recognized its power, its rule ; 
and if they marshaled all their evil pas- 
sions into its services, it was because they 
misunderstood what' it demanded. Like 
the ray of pure, unsullied light which falls 
from heaven, it is transmitted through a 
thousand mediums which color and dis- 
tort. The mediums are imperfect, but 
the light itself is the holy essence. 

We call ourselves a religious nation ; 
we take upon ourselves the highest form 
in which religion has yet developed itself 
— that of Christianity ; we have our 
Churches in every village, our pastors in 
every field ; our religious newspapers, 
books, and societies. In our cities we 
have the most sumptuous edifices in which 
to worship ; and we give up a day of each 
week professedly to the service and at- 
tendance upon our God. In this we do 
no more — not as much as the heathen na- 
tions of antiquity did for their divinities. 
They lavished their wealth upon costly 
temples, built and tended shrines, kept 
fires for ever burning, offered expensive 
gifts of perfumes, slaughtered their finest 
animals, even sacrificed human life. With 



profound awe they listened to the slightest 
oracle which seemed to come from the 
gods they worshipped ; and none, or rarely 
any, were so bold as to slight such oracle. 
Their religion was a blind fear of super- 
natural power, mingled with the admira- 
tion which the idea of such power excited. 
It was not that elevating, spiritual princi- 
ple which is slowly triumphing over all 
the coarser elements of mind and passion. 

We live in an age of religious freedom, 
when the hearts of the people worship as 
they will ; when any new glimpse of light 
is allowed to shine as it will, and prove its 
own truth. Few men are so bold as to 
discard entirely their allegiance to the 
Great Power. Those who belong to no 
Church, who submit to no ceremonies, 
who hold out against all creeds, have yet 
their unformed or unavowed faith, per- 
haps their hope, for a still more perfect 
and beautiful Christian Church than any 
form of the present. And there seems to 
be an increased reaching after the unsul- 
lied, spiritual light, rather than a heartless 
observance of grosser forms. 

To find a true medium is the one thing 
desirable. Not a medium at which pro- 
gression shall cease, and cry ne phis ul- 
tra ; but such a blending of ceremony 
with spirit as shall not obscure the latter 
by the predominance of the first, neither 
allow the latter to escape entirely, for 
want of the restricting influences of the 
former. 

Just as our souls, while in this world, 
need their bodies, does religion need some 
outward Church organization by which 
its duties may be made manifest and ful- 
filled. We believe in the religious in- 
struction of children, in the support of 
Churches, and in the liberal education 
and maintenance of that class who devote 
their time and talents to preaching Chris- 
tianity ; and it was to speak a word in- 
favor of an increased attention to this 
subject that we began this article. 

In this country of religious liberty, 
happily, if we do not like one sect, or one 
preacher, we are at full liberty to seek an- 
other ; so we need make no tirade against 
Churches, but seek to improve them by 
giving them full opportunity. If the pro- 
position is true, that " the supply is equal 
to the demand," then we have just such a 
class of teachers and ministers as meet 
our wants, mental and spiritual. But the 
people of the States will prove themselves 
failing, instead of progressing, in spiritual 
culture, if, while they improve themselves 



in every matter of luxury, education, social 
influence, and mental advancement, they 
are content to see their clergy left in the 
lurch, for want of means to keep them in 
advance of the masses. While indulging 
themselves in every luxurious style of 
living, they should not be less liberal to 
their religion than were the heathen 
Greeks and Romans of old. As long as 
the Church must have a body, let it be 
one to inspire respect. We counsel no 
silly extravagance, such as we see with pain 
is displayed in some ways in our Churches. 
The religion of Jesus Christ was meek 
and lowly, not fashionable nor over- 
ing. It may be in accordance with this 
spirit that clergymen, as a class, through- 
out the country, are supposed willing 
to exist upon miserably small salaries. 
That they should not make an idol of 
self-indulgence is desirable ,* but we ap- 
prehend that, as a general rule, there 
is small danger of this. A minister, to 
do the duties of his profession, must live 
a studious and laborious life. That he 
should go rusty among his elegant par- 
ishioners, or be denied the means of 
pursuing his studies and gratifying his 
intellectual yearnings, is a mortifying 
thing. 

Since religion must be taught, and will 
not spontaneously take its form in the 
childish mind ; and since the happiness 
and prosperity of our country depend very 
greatly upon the soundness, purity, and 
elevation of the religious feeling, we should 
exercise abundantly more care in this 
matter than in any other. 

There is a great deal of pretension to 
an animated interest in religion, and it is 
highly " respectable" to be forward in 
Church matters ; but, u a tree is known by 
its fruits," and, in a few years, we shall 
see the fruit ripening throughout the or- 
chards of the land. A great fluttering of 
the leaves of garish display, is not what is 
expected, but the solid products of bene- 
volence — charity to all, simplicity and 
truth of heart, and pureness of living. 

If we expect this good work to be faith- 
fully attended to by those appointed, we 
must give them every opportunity to pros- 
per in their undertaking. The mind of 
the American is becoming very specula- 
tive and daring, and it will take men of 
great gifts and high cultivation to meet 
the demand for religious improvement and 
inspire the respect of the aspiring mind. 
It rests with ourselves if we have such. 
Our schools, our political and financial 
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concerns, our taste for the fine arts, and 
our general prosperity receive attention. 
Let them not outstrip Religion in the 
race ; but let her be the leader, encour- 
ager, beautifier, and inspirer of all. We 
are a religious nation in our outward 
aspect ; let us be one in our inmost 
heart, and prosperity of the truest kind 
cannot fail to be ours. When the era of 
profound respect for the Beautiful and 
Pure shall be instated in our midst, 
Heathen Rome shall be shamed in the 
glory and true greatness of Christian 
America. 



THE POWER OF BEAUTY. 




IT E most powerful 
thing, says an Arab 
proverb, is a beauti- 
ful woman ; and the 
Arab is a philosopher, 
in the cosmopolitan sense, as any 
[ one may learn for himself, by 
placing his heart in the way of one 
of the wiling ones of her sex. The 
wife of Darius had a power over 
Alexander which no three hundred thou- 
sand men could compass. A Helen had 
power to instate the Trojan War,. whose 
magnificent drama the sublimest poet of 
Heathen Greece has rendered immortal ; a 
Cleopatra "shook the earth to its centre" 
by her frown, and won Anthony by her 
smile ; a Cesar submitted to be led by 
Oct a vi a ; Hyfatia had strength, for a 
time, to oppose the Bishop of Alexandria 
in his endeavors to forbid the worship of 
the falling Jupiter. All these examples 
were, perhaps^ patent to the Arab, and 
gave him confidence in the truth of his 
saying. But the Arab needed no refer- 
ence to such noble and distant instances ; 
his own household could furnish him am- 
ple proof of the wisdom of the proverb. 
If we are to believe Bayard Taylor, 
who sang : 

" Daughter of Egypt, veil thine eyea 
I cannot bear their fire"— 

even the modern houri is tempting beyond 
words, and compels a worship of which 
Sesostris might have been proud. 

But we Franks need not go abroad for 
our proof of the proposition. Here — as in 
the Orient, as in Italy, as in Paris, as in 
Covent-Garden Theatre — woman reigns 



over hearts as imperially as did Dido over 
Carthage and the heart of the fickle 
^Eneas. Of this we almost daily have 
confirmation ; and may be permitted a 
narration of a few incidents to illustrate. 
In a studio "up town," hangs a face 
which, in the darkness of a recess, scarcely 
attracts attention. It is that of a woman, 
dressed in mourning, and lined with 
traces of a great grief. But it bears the 
impress of a lofty dignity, a Christian 
fortitude, a self-reliance and power, which 
render it decidedly beautiful — albeit the 
nose is slightly masculine, and the fore- 
head too high and full for grace. A visi- 
tor to the Artist's studio was a certain 
well-known patron of Art, whose heart, 
however, seemed insensible to the power 
of living flesh and blood, though it seemed 
devoted to the " creatures of life," as they 
passed from the easel to the wall. During 
one of his calls, the sun shot his rays in 
at the skylight window, and, reflected by 
a piece of shield hanging on the side-wall, 
the light fell upon the lady's face. The 
gentleman started, went forward to the 
picture, and soon was lost in its study. 
"A master's hand must have done this," 
he said to himself. " What exquisite fin- 
ish, and perfectness in detail !" And 
from the study of the whole he began to 
dwell upon its parts — hair, nose, lips, 
chin, bust, — all passed in review under 
his critical study, "Who is this?" ex- 
claimed he. " It is my aunt, whose hus- 
band was lost in the Arctic," said the 
painter ; " and I have finished up her 
face from a daguerreotype. It has been a 
labor of love, and I love it very much. 
This very day I look for her here." 
" Delightful !" exclaimed the visitor ; but 
whether at the picture or the promise 
of a visit, we may not say. Even while 
they spoke the lady came in, dressed very 
modestly in dark half-mourning. She gave 
the Artist, a real, warm, loving kiss, and 
called him " my boy," very tenderly. 
u Lucky dog !" exclaimed the visitor to 
himself, he supposed ; but the lady heard, 
and was astonished. The Artist, how- 
ever, called to his friend, and introduced 
him. A sitter at that moment appeared, 
in the person of a niece of the gentle- 
tleman connoisseur ; and it was evident, 
by the way the Artist flushed at her 
entrance, that he had some interest in 
her, artistical or otherwise. Ah, she was 
a beauty ! The great city scarcely con\- 
passed such another, so full of radiance 
was her face, so lithe and graceful her 



form, so ringing the music of her voice. 
Her bonnet was in her hand, " from run- 
ning up fourteen pair of stairs," she 
said ; and her face was glowing with 
the rich color of health. She came for- 
ward, giving her left hand to the Artist, 
very coquettishly, while her uncle looked 
her full in the- face and laughed — at what, 
he scarcely knew. "Madam," said he, 
turning to the Artist's aunt, " I do think 
that girl the fairest creature on this good 
earth, and the boy shall have her, if — 
if you will have me ! Oh ! you are so 
nobly endowed, I know — you have sor- 
rowed so much, that I indeed love you as 
I never before loved any woman. Let me 
place my hand in yours and call you 
mine, as your boy shall call my darling 
his. Shall it be ?" And, suiting the 
words to the action, he seized her hand ; 
the Artist and the girl dropped on their 
knees before the astonished woman ; 
and, ere she was aware, all were crying 
and laughing together. One week from 
that time, a gay scene transpired in the 
parlors of a Sixth Avenue mansion ; for 
a double marriage at Church that day, had 
set that quarter into all manner of ex- 
citement. It seemed so queer that the 
irreproachable Mr. P. should be " caught," 
and should give up his beautiful niece 
to a poor Artist, the wondering said ; but 
when the affair came to our hearing, it 
was no mystery, — simply a happy illustra- 
tion of the Power of Beauty. 

We have heard 'of a child lured away 
into the wood by the song and plumage of 
the bright birds, and of the witchery 
which the fields and woods have for the 
simple heart. It is a natural thing — a 
child is Beauty's self, and it seeks the as- 
sociations most in harmony with its own 
pure nature. A little girl of our ac- 
quaintance is in perfect raptures over a 
pretty dress, and is extremely fond of dis- 
play, simply because of the appeal to her 
taste which it makes. This, we are sure, 
is the case with many women whom the 
world terms proud. They lavish much 
money on jewels and dress from the same 
impulse by which an artist is moved who 
loves to use Titian hues ; and in our 
judgment we should carefully discriminate 
between such a love of adornment and 
the grosser taste which scrupulously fol- 
lows fashion for fashion's sake, lavishing 
money upon ornament, simply because it 
is " the style," and not because it is in- 
trinsically beautiful. 

We were present at the Publishers' and 



